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376 Reviews of Books 

General W . T. Sherman as College President. Collected and edited 
by Walter L. Fleming, Ph.D., Professor of History, Louisiana 
State University. (Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clark Company. 
1912. Pp. 399.) 

This liberal volume, made up of letters chiefly to and from General 
Sherman, newspaper articles, state documents, and school bulletins, is 
a valuable repository of information regarding the beginnings of the 
" Louisiana State Seminary of Learning and Military Academy ", which 
became in 1870 the Louisiana State University. Sherman was at the 
head of it from the time its buildings were completed in 1859 until the 
progress of secession forced him in January of 1861 to resign his 
presidency. Though the book, therefore, is in large measure a record 
of Sherman's life for a year and a half, its fresher contribution is to a 
knowledge of the institution of which he had charge, and of social 
and educational conditions in Louisiana immediately before the Civil 
War. 

As the term " college president " is now understood, it defines quite 
imperfectly the position in which Sherman found himself. The re- 
quirements for admission to the seminary were of the simplest. " Any 
young men between fifteen and twenty-one, who can read and write, 
and who have some notion of arithmetic (addition, etc., as far as decimal 
fractions) " — the words are Sherman' s — were eligible for entrance. 
Military drill and discipline were provided because the times appeared 
to demand and the boys sorely to need them. After some student 
troubles which Sherman handled with characteristic vigor, he wrote, 
in one of his letters : " One hundred young men in this building under 
a civil government would tear down the building and make study im- 
possible." Col. (afterwards Gen.) Braxton Bragg, a good friend of 
Sherman's at this time, wrote to him: "The more you see of our 
society, especially our young men, the more you will be impressed with 
the importance of a change in our system of education if we expect the 
next generation to be anything more than a mere aggregation of loafers 
charged with the duty of squandering their fathers' legacies and dis- 
gracing their names." In a letter to Gen. G. Mason Graham, Sherman's 
closest adviser and supporter in Louisiana, Bragg deplored "the very 
loose system which prevails in our southern society, and which has re- 
duced parents to a subordination to children ". Altogether the situa- 
tion was full of perplexities. The spirit that Sherman, Graham, and 
the others most intimately concerned with the seminary, brought to its 
conduct was worthy of all admiration. What its ripened fruits might 
have been, the interruption of war has forbidden us to know. Equally- 
creditable, both to Sherman and to his Southern associates, was their 
bearing to each other as the war drew near. It speaks well indeed for 
him and for them that they could part in the winter of 1861 with so 
much of mutual regard. 
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All this, however, is a matter of previous record, in Sherman's own 
Memoirs, in the Sherman Letters, and in the Home Letters of General 
Sherman. In the preparation of this new volume it is somewhat difficult 
to understand why the editor, who acknowledges his quotations from 
the Memoirs, does not inform the reader that nearly all the letters to 
John Sherman and to Mrs, Sherman here used have already been 
printed in the Sherman Letters and the Home Letters. It may be 
questioned also why one " Roelof son " appears on some pages under 
his own name, and on others as " R ". The slips of transcrip- 
tion and proof-reading are few, and the editorial apparatus is, in gen- 
eral, well constructed and sufficient. If the book does not add 
materially to our understanding of Sherman, it throws a clear light upon 
local and sectional matters on which every new illumination is welcome. 

M. A. DeWolfe Howe. 

Henry Demarest Lloyd, 1847-1903: a Biography. By Caro Lloyd. 
With an Introduction by Charles Edward Russell. In two 
volumes. (New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
1912. Pp. xviii, 308 ; ix, 390. ) 

There is much of historical value in these two large volumes, be- 
cause the subject of the work, Henry Demarest Lloyd, had a part 
in almost every great popular reform from the overthrow of Tammany 
Hall in the days of Boss Tweed in 1870 to the Chicago traction 
struggle of 1903, and because on the various social and industrial ques- 
tions that came within his range of interests he expressed most vigorous 
and independent views, now brought together for the first time. Lloyd, 
as a reformer, was highly imaginative but practical, possessing admir- 
able personal qualities, strong intellectual powers, and rather unusual 
literary ability; both as a newspaper man, and later as an independent 
student and investigator, he wrote voluminously. The present story 
of his life is made up mainly of extracts from his own letters, notes, 
editorials, magazine articles, and books, with a point of view that is 
sometimes narrow and prejudiced, always openly in favor of organized 
labor, but always stimulating and suggestive. 

Three chapters stand out prominently, namely those on the Chicago 
anarchists, the anthracite coal strike during the Roosevelt administra- 
tion, and the origin of the People's party of the early nineties, with 
all of which movements Lloyd was closely identified. To him the 
trial of the anarchists was unfair, the evidence for the conspiracy 
charges against them flimsy in the extreme, and the petition to the 
governor of the state in their behalf the only possible step for a 
patriotic citizen; in the same spirit the later pardon of the surviving 
anarchists by Governor Altgeld he strongly approved, as well as 
Altgeld's opposition to President Cleveland's interference in the Pull- 
man strike of 1894. The attitude of Eugene V. Debs at this time he 



